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THE 
TRAINING SCHOOL BULLETIN 





SEPTEMBER and OCTOBER, 1938 





CCF YEAR 1938 marks the fiftieth 
anniversary of the opening of The 


Training School by Reverend S. Olin Garri- 
son; also the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Menantico Colony. The combined issues of 
the September and October Bulletins contain 
programs of the various celebrations 





ANNIVERSARY COMMITTEE 


Hon. F. A. STANGER Mr. Guy P. BIBLE 
Mrs. C. E. SYNNOTT Mrs. Jos. G. MorRIS 
Dr. EpGAR A. DOLL Mrs. C. E. NASH 
Dr. J. J. SAVITZ 























S. OLIN GARRISON 











Founders Day 
eOMARCH FIRST 


MEMORIAL TREE PLANTING 


IN HONOR OF 


S. OLIN GARRISON 


FOUNDER> 


€ 


PROGRAM 


GARRISON HALL 
Four o’clock 


HOWARD I. BRANSON, Presiding 


Hymn—‘“America the Beautiful” - - - - - - - £=The Band 
Invocation - - - = - - = = = = Rev. J. C. Brookins 
Vocal Slo—“My Task” - - - - - - - - =Mrs. Ruth Aker 
Remarks—“The Founder’ - - - - - - - E. R. Johnstone 
Cornet Solo—“Still as the Night” - - - - - - Charlie Ashton 
Remarks—“Growth, Our Challenge’ - - - =Mrs. Howard Hancock 
Male Quartet—“‘Trees” - Messers Nash, D. Johnstone, Holden, Watts 
Dedication of Tree - - - - - - = = Miss Mary L. Vernon 
Hymn—“Softly Now the Light of Day” - - - - - The Band 


Children’s Benediction 
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The Training School Bulletin 


Founders Day 


We are met today to celebrate an anniversary in 
Mr. Branson memory of a man who did a great work here, 

They tell me some noteworthy writer has said 
that New Jersey has been outstanding in the fact that it has 
catalogued in book form the story of its greatest and most 
famous trees. 


The largest sassafras tree anywhere in the world is in a 
town called Rio Grande, in Cape May County. That tree has 
been there for many, many years. It must have flourished 
when whales and pirates came up the Delaware. 


There is an oak tree in Salem, that is over four hundred 
years old. It was there long before the town of Salem was 
founded, and two centuries before the first grave in the ancient 
Friends’ burial ground in Salem. 


We have in New Jersey a town that was founded by a 
young girl by the name of Elizabeth Haddon. This town is 
Haddonfield, only a few miles north of us, where you may still 
see a yew tree brought from England by Miss Haddon herself 
and planted at her New Jersey home, which is now the prop- 
erty of Mrs. Samuel Wood. 


There is one more old tree that I want to mention. It is 
the famous “Shoe tree,” three hundred years old, a gigantic 
white oak in Belvidere. This tree derived its name from the 
fact that when the people living there were on their way to 
church, in order to save their shoe leather, they carried their 
shoes under their arms. When they arrived at the church 
they sat down in the shade of this tree and put on their shoes 
before entering. 
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Trees play a great part in our civilization and today we are 
going to plant a tree in honor of a man who had a dream and 
made that dream come true. From what started as a very 
small organization fifty years ago, we now see a wonderful in- 
stitution, known all over the country, and it is the Founder 
of this institution, S. Olin Garrison, whom we want to honor 
today. There is a Psalm in the Bible, which says: 


“Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel 
of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, 
nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful, but his delight 
is in the law of the Lord, and in His law doth he medi- 
tate day and night. And he shall be like a tree planted 
by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in 
his season; his leaf also shall not whither; and what- 
soever he doeth shall prosper.” 


I know of no other words which better describe the man 
we want to honor today than these. 

Trees live to a very great age, as we have had evidence; 
so the deeds of men who have accomplished good things will 
last a long, long time. 


Mr. Bible “Boys and girls, can we bow our heads in just a 
few words of prayer and thanksgiving?” 


Our Father, we thank Thee that Thou didst send Thy 
truly beloved Son into this world, that He might be an 
inspiration of kindliness for all of Thy creatures who 
are in any way afflicted. We thank Thee that He 
showed His love for boys and girls who are helpless in 
one way or another. We thank Thee that all through 
the ages His Spirit has lived and presided in the lives 
of men and women, and today as we celebrate the 
birthday of this lovely institution, we celebrate the ful- 
fillment of the spirit of Jesus in the life of this man 
who lived and worked among these boys and girls. We 
pray that we may ever keep his memory fresh, and 
that in His spirit we may work and live. 

We ask that Thou wilt guard the men and women 
who make up this great institution, that they may be 
touched always by the love and spirit of Jesus, and that 
they may show His light to the boys and girls with 
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whom they work. Guide us all through this work and 
teach us to know that the spirit of Jesus is the su- 
preme example for us. 


I want Henry Koenig to stand up so that I may 
Mr. Branson introduce him to you. Henry was one of the 

first boys to come to The Training School with 
Professor Garrison fifty years ago. He has been with us al] 
these years and is one of the leaders at our Colony. Thank 
you, Henry. 


Before I begin my “remarks” I want to 
Professor Johnstone say a word of appreciation in honor of 

Senator Baker and Mr. Davidson, for 
many years President and Treasurer, respectively, of the Board 
of Trustees. In the early days of work there was a good deal 
of a struggle. It was a very small school, very, very poor, and 
it was hard to make both ends meet. Professor Garrison need- 
ed much support for his work, and he never failed to receive 
it from these two men. It is nice to have today, a daughter 
of Professor Garrison, a daughter of Senator Baker and a 
daughter of Mr. Davidson on the Board of Visitors, and this I 
want the boys and girls never to forget when they see these 
ladies come into the cottages. They should always remember 
that they are the children of the men who helped Professor 
Garrison start The Training School. Two of them are in the 
Hall today and it is an honor to know them and a real joy to 
have them with us. 

Professor Garrison was a Methodist minister and served in 
many churches before organizing The Training School, some 
of them in Philadelphia. The Methodist Conference did a nice 
thing when he came to Vineland, for they assigned him to the 
Vineland church for a period of five years, year after year. 
The children may not understand what that means, but the 
grown-ups will understand. 

Professor Garrison was not the first member of his fam- 
ily to want to start work with backward children,—his father 
had been interested long years before, when he was a member 
of the State Legislature in 1845. At that time he tried to get 
a bill passed to start such an institution as The Training School, 
but was unable to get it done. When Professor Garrison was 
grown up and in the ministry, he felt something of the kind 
should be done and he started out himself to establish a Train- 
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ing School. He looked around in Millville, Vineland, Bridgeton 
and other towns nearby, but it was through the efforts of the 
President of the Board of Trade of Vineland, Dr. Walls, the 
father of our Board member, Mr. Harry G. Walls, that an appro- 
priation of a sum of money was given Professor Garrison to 
pring The Training School to Vineland. Then friends of Pro- 
fessor Garrison told him of a man, Mr. B. D. Maxham, who was 
quite wealthy and who had a large house on Landis Avenue. 
Professor Garrison went to Mr. Maxham and said, “I would 
like very much to start a school here and I wish you would help 
and give something toward it.” He talked and talked, and 
evidently he was a convincing talker, because when he got 
through Mr. Maxham said, “I will give you this house and this 
forty acres of land.” 


The first house stood where the pumphouse stands on our 
front lawn. We have kept this in repair and hope always to 
keep it to mark the spot where Mr. Muxham’s home stood. 


The first boys and girls were brought from Millville by 
Professor Garrison and they lived in this first Maxham Cottage, 
which Mr. Maxham had called the Scarborough Mansion. 
There the children lived and the institution grew until they 
had to buy more land, then a little more, and again a little more, 
until this whole plot was bought. 


Mr. Maxham’s forty acres of land was the beginning of the 
institution. When he died he gave money to no other charity 
but left $100,000 to The Training School. This helped to build 
Garrison Hall, the new Maxham and the power plant. 


The life of Professor Garrison was very much like the life 
of atree. As the roots of the tree gather nourishment for the 
trunk and leaves and fruit from everywhere they can reach, 
so from all parts of the State and indeed outside of the State 
of New Jersey, Professor Garrison gathered Association mem- 
bers; people who could be interested in this kind of a school. 
He himself was like the trunk of a tree holding together these 
scattered memberships. You, boys and girls, will all remember 
the story of the man who called together his sons and gave 
each of them a small stick and said, “Now, see if you can break 
the stick,” and each one bent it over his knee and broke it. 
Then he gave each another stick of the same size and put them 
all together in a bundle and passed the bundle around and said, 
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“Now, see if you can break this bundle of sticks.” They trieg 
and tried but no one could break the bundle. Then he gaig 
“If you all stick together and work together you will be like 
the bundle of sticks and no one can do you harm, but if each 
one tries selfishly to have his own way, then you will be separ. 
ated in your plans and thoughts and enemies can easily do you 
harm.” 


Professor Garrison built upon this idea through all the 
years and so The Training School and its Association memhers, 
Board members, Staff members, and the boys and girls have 
all worked together—an invincible bundle. 


Then like the branches of the tree with their blossoms and 
fruit, Professor Garrison scattered the ideas and ideals and 
helpfulness of The Training School far and wide. He made it 
a place for children of all grades and planned so that each 
child could get the thing he needed most. Not only did he 
scatter the blossoms of fruit and helpfulness here at The Train- 
ing School, he also scattered it across the way, for it was he 
who really started the State Institution on the other side of 
Landis Avenue, and he was the moving spirit in the organiz- 
ing of the Skillman Village for Epileptics. 

This School was founded on Christian ideals. I remember 
very well when I came here, forty years ago, attending Sunday 
School twice each Sunday and being responsible for a class. 
Every employee had a class in Sunday School in those days. 
He left us our beautiful Good Night Song— 


“Up to Thee, my thanks would rise 
Thou Lord of earth and sea and skies 
Thou Lord my Father and my Guide 
Where’er I rove, where’er abide. 


“Here within this dear retreat 

Thy helpful blessings I entreat 

Oh see my weakness, make me strong 
And bless me in my evening song. 


*‘Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray Thee Lord my soul to keep; 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray Thee Lord my soul to take.—Amen” 

Professor Garrison also believed in the colony idea. He 
thought boys and girls with enough training could take care 
of themselves as far as food and clothing, were concerned. 
The idea was never carried out quite as he had it in mind, but 
there are now in our State, colonies at New Lisbon, Red Bank, 
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and Menantico. New York has a number of colonies and Indi- 
ana has one or two and many other states have followed the 
idea. 

Professor Garrison was also a leader in educational lines. 
His slogan has been printed in our report for many, many 
years—“The proper education for boys and girls is to teach 
them what they should learn and can make use of when they 
they become men and women in years.” 

We have tried to be the fruit of the great tree which he 
planted and today I see this tree as a memorial and I turn to 
Jeremiah, 17th Chapter and read— 


Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, for he 
shall be as a tree planted by the waters, and that 
spreadeth out her roots by the river, and shall not see 


when heat cometh, but her leaf shall be green; and 
shall not be careful in the year of drought, neither shall 


cease yielding fruit. 
The 104th Psalm says— 
“The trees of the Lord are full of sap.” 


To be full of sap means full of energy, life and interest 
and virility. Professor Garrison lived a life of eager activity 
and has left, we hope, an institution that is “as a tree, full of 
sap.” Professor Garrison’s Tree has not ceased in yielding and 
its work has been carried on without fear because it has faith. 

Lastly, I can only repeat the words that were placed by 
the Board some years ago on this monument which stands 
nearby. Engraved on this stone is “Si monumentum requiris 
circumspice” and it means, “If you would see his monument, 
look about you.” The Training School serves as his monument. 


Professor Johnstone likened Professor Garri- 
Mrs. Hancock son to a tree. I am likening The Training 
School to a tree in this little word picture. 
Half a century ago a seed from an old tree, familiarly 
know as “Helpful-kindness” was planted in the soil of Life. 
It was virgin soil filled with the germs of misunderstanding; 
it was unresponsive soil covered with stones thrown by pass- 
ers-by; the soil was dark with the forest of ignorance and its 
cultivation was laborious for tools were lacking. 
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This field lay by the roadside where the young and the olg 
the spirited and the weary walked. The man who was to plant 
the seed had watched the little children struggling to keep step 
with those about them; he had noted a reason for their falt. 
ering feet and he, as well as they, felt the sharpness of the 
rocks over which they stumbled. He felt a great need; he 
sensed his own weakness; he prayed for guidance, for he was 
a man of prayer; he followed the gleam, for he was a man of 
faith; he labored for his ideal, for he was a man who despised 
not the work of one’s hands. 


Fifty years ago this man and the few who were his com- 
panions, with the spade of hope, the strength of faith and the 
vision of love, tucked into the forbidding soil a tiny seed of 
promise. 


A young tree is a tender thing, as it reaches year by year 
toward the sunlight. There are winter snows, March winds, 
days when the rains come not and days when the floods rush 
by. There were moments of cold doubt to the seed-planter, 
whether the site of the tree was a good one; there were hours 
of “holding on” to the sapling when the fierce winds of dire 
need assailed it; there were months of financial drought, with 
sleepless nights of trying to pierce the darkness of a depleted 
bank account. 


Gradually, the observing ones who travelled along the high- 
way, noticed a tree that was different growing in the forest 
of many trees. They paused and were refreshed. It is a mir- 
acle tree, for if you give to it, you receive more than you give. 


These men and women long ago pressed into the earth at 
the foot of the tree that which they had—some more, some less 
—but as they had, they gave. To each came a picture of be- 
lief in what lay beyond the tomorrows—the future of the tree 
they hopefully tended. 


The great spirit of the man who had planted and guided 
both the growth of the tree and the friendliness of an indiffer- 
ent world, drooped with physical weariness and the Master 
took him Home to rest with Him. 


The tree lives. It shields the weak ones from the heat of 
the day; it brings a ray of peace, and perchance hope, to 4 
saddened parent; it guides the seeking wayfarer toward the land 
of understanding; it points upward to the stars and reaches 
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downward into the heart of life. The need for cultivation and 
fertilization is more today than yesterday, for the usefulness 
of the tree is far-reaching and the world is begging for a share 
of its healing power. 


The urge and the vision that were the guiding light of the 
man who planted the seed of the Vineland Training School a 
half-century ago—this light is now a rainbow of promise reach- 
ing from horizon to horizon. 


Softly this afternoon, the thought of Professor Olin Garri- 
son touches us. It whispers of the marvelous courage of the 
man who planted his vision by the waters of need. 


Miss Vernon will dedicate our tree this after- 
Mr. Branson noon. She came to The Training School with 

Professor Garrison. I think she was one of the 
first helpers he had and she has been here all of these years, 
a very faithful worker. 


There are many fine things which I could 
Professor Johnstone say about Miss Vernon, but I can not let 

this day pass without saying just one 
little word about her faithfulness, her love and her untiring 
energy to do the work. It is lovely to have her here now, at 
the end of fifty years. Perhaps Miss Vernon might not like 
to have me say she has been here so long, but I am sure she is 
proud of her fifty years of service. 





The audience then went from Garrison Hall to the Main 
entrance, where a young oak tree had been placed. Miss Ver- 
non took her place by the tree and, with a gilded trowel, 
sprinkled the earth around it as she said; 


“With pleasure I dedicate this tree in loving remem- 
brance of S. Olin Garrison, the Founder of this 


School.” 
Douglas Johnstone then placed in the earth beside the tree 
a bronze marker, on which the following words were inscribed: 


In MEmory OF S. OLIN GARRISON, FOUNDER 
DEDICATED MARCH 1, 1938 
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Golden Anniversary Banquet 
tendered to 
THE EMPLOYEES 
of 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL AT VINELAND 
by 
The Board of Trustees and The Board of Visitors 
GARRISON HALL 


TUESDAY, MARCH 1, 1938 


SEVEN O’CLOCK 





PROGRAM 
Edward R. Johnstone - - - = = = = = = = ‘Toastmaster 
Invocation - - - - = = = = = = Rev. John C. Brookins 
Address - - - = = = = = = President Howard I. Branson 
Address - - - - = = = = = = Mrs. Bessie Baker Tomlin 
Vocal Solo—“The Second Minuet” - - - - - Mrs. Ruth K. Aker 
Address - - - - - = = = Honorable Edward Casper Stokes 


Awarding of Diplomas 
Address - - - - = = = = = = = = Mr, Guy P. Bible 


Quartet—“Open the Gates of the Temple” 
Messrs. Nash, D. Johnstone, Bailey, Watts 


Address - - - - = = = = = = Judge Francis A. Stanger 
Goodnight Song 
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Anniversary Banquet 


Almighty Lord, we thank Thee for the gift of the 
one who founded this School with such vision and fore- 
sight, and for the aid which Thou hast given to con- 
tinue it through the years. Grant that we may not 
only continue to enjoy the privilege of it, but that the 
future may be better than even the glorious past. We 
ask it in the name of Thy dear Son, Jesus Christ. 


Amen. 


I am glad to present to you, first of all, 
Professor Johnstone the President of the Board of Trustees, 

Mr. Howard I. Branson. Mr. Branson, 
always since assuming the Presidency, and indeed for many 
years before that, has been a bringer of good news. He has 
always been a great optimist; he has been a great one to smile; 
he is always ready to lend a hand to make people happier. I 
present Mr. Howard I. Branson. 


It is indeed a great pleasure to welcome you, the 
Mr. Branson staff, to a dinner given in your honor by the 

Trustees and Visitors of The Training School, 
who take this occasion to express their appreciation to you for 
what has been accomplished. 

When The Training School at Vineland was founded, March 
1st, 1888, by the Reverend S. Olin Garrison, who then could 
have looked far enough into the future to predict that on its 
Fiftieth Anniversary the few acres of land, one house and barn 
could have grown into a small village, well named by our friend, 
Joseph Byers, “The Village of Happiness,” located in a beauti- 
ful park, containing hundreds of shade trees, beautiful shrub- 
bery and many other attractions? 

The one house and barn have grown into the many useful 
buildings you see all about you here, as well as the buildings 
at Menantico Colony which, by the way, will celebrate its 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary this year. It was twenty-five years 
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ago the day before Christmas when Professor Johnstone anj 
I, with Mr. Fry, went out to look over the first 500 acres, 
We took hatchets along to nick the trees so we could find our 
way out of the woods. 


The Training School has three children; the husky child 
across the way, the one at Four-Mile, and another at Woodbine. 


I am reminded of the many changes that have come to our 
Board of Trustees in the thirty-two years I have been connect- 
ed with it. Many of you will remember the names of those 
who have passed on: Messrs. Baker, Read, Nicholson, Tyler, 
Keighley, D. Harry Chandler, Horace Chandler, Cutting, Van 
Wagenen, Davidson, D. Wilson Moore, R. B. Moore, Smith, 
Beedle, Reeves, Carrow, Greenman, Barnes, Sayford,—these all 
have an honored place, as have many of the Lady Visitors, of 
whom no doubt Mrs. Tomlin will speak, and the many former 
members of our staff, of whom Mr. Bible will speak. They 
have made their contributions and have passed on. May we 
carry on as well. 


Because you and former members of our staff have seen 
your duty day by day and have carried the work forward 
cheerfully, the School occupies an honorable place. You have 
not only added to the physical growth of the School but the 
spiritual, as well. When the children have needed intimate per- 
sonal care you have given it. They have wanted understanding; 
you have understood. They have required training and guid- 
ing and you have provided these. They have craved love and 
sympathy; you have given both. The ventures in agriculture 
and other experiments of many kinds have often interfered with 
your work and upset your daily routine, yet you have met the 
inconveniences without murmur and so have made your greater 
contribution to the progress of the School. 


“Inasmuch as ye did it unto of the least of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me;” said the Master. 


You will be presented with a little souvenir of the occasion. 
It is a pencil. It has a rubber on it, has extra leads and a per- 
petual calendar, and you will see that it has on it the emblem 
of the School “WE BELONG.” You know what that means 
at The Training School,—any of you who are members—“YOU 
BELONG” means you must smile. We cannot have any long 
faces at The Training School. 
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I am now going to present to you one 
Professor Johnstone who represents a group that knows what 

it is to have understanding hearts. Mrs. 
Tomlin is going to speak for the Board of Visitors. The Board 
of Visitors, as you know, comes and goes as it pleases around 
the School. They represent the point of view of the parents. 
They come with such understanding hearts that they bring 
something nice, something pleasant, something helpful and 
hopeful. Their reports are always reports of progress, of 
something better; if something goes wrong, or something is 
not just as it should be, they are the first to fully understand. 
I am very happy to present,—Mrs. Herbert H. Tomlin. 


Of course, I am glad to be here; that goes with- 
Mrs. Tomlin out saying. We are having such a happy time 

and I am glad to have a part in the program. 
Whether we are guests, or whether we are hosts this evening, 
we will agree that the day has been one that will come to our 
minds again and again. The planting of the tree this after- 
noon, our wonderful dinner tonight with so many of us assem- 
bled here, the messages from Angelo Patri and other friends 
make it all seem perfect. 


It seems impossible to visualize the progress that has been 
made since March ist, 1888, when four persons were the entire 
personnel for the ten children under their care. This was the 
beginning of this wonderful humanitarian work, which has now 
grown and reached out to include a personnel of 175 and 530 
girls and boys. To the Director, to the Superintendent, the 
Research Department, the many other departments and pro- 
jects, and to the Board of Trustees, I bring congratulations and 
appreciation from the Board of Visitors. Your Director has 
been the guiding light, your Superintendent is your Executive 
Manager, your Trustees are your lawmakers, your departments 
are your working units,—your associations have been so friend- 
ly. We should like to take the time this evening to tell you, 
all of you, just how grand you are. 


As we women make our calls, there is always evidence of 
your loyalty. We find the grounds, the cottages, the school, 
the store, the laundry, the workshops, and every place in the 
school grounds just as it should be, and the children having 
perfect care. At times we visitors wish we could report some- 
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thing different, that we have found something to criticize; py 
our desire is to bring a bit of inspiration and encouragement, 
and we feel that we carry from you and from these children 
far more than we give you, a better understanding of how to 
live. 

Possibly I was invited to be on the program because I can 
remember back so many years. However, if I cannot go back 
to March Ist, 1888, I do recall how in the nineties Mr. Davidson 
and my father would come out here on Sunday afternoons and 
the children of the Baker household would come along. 

Mr. Davidson frequently had interesting stories for the 
children, and I think that these stories brought as much plea- 
sure to the boys and girls in our own party as to some of the 
groups here. I can hear the children now and their laughter 
while listening to one of Mr. Davidson’s good tales. 


I recall the death of the Founder, the grief and discourage- 
ment felt by the School; and then we found someone worthy 
to wear the mantle. At that time, my father remarked, “That 
young man will be sufficient,” and he has been so, we know. 

If your Board of Visitors may now and then seem to you 
as “those bothersome women” be assured that these women do 
love you and desire so very much to be of service. 

I should like to tell you a little story. 

A certain gentleman, thinking to amuse himself, decided 
to send a telegram to twenty acquaintances, selected at random. 
Each telegram contained but the one word “Congratulations.” 
As far as he knew, not one of them had done anything that 
would prompt such a telegram. However, each accepted the 
dispatch as a matter of course, and replied with a letter of 
thanks. Evidently every one out of the twenty had done some- 
thing that he himself regarded worthy of the telegram. 

I say to you, to all of you, “Congratulations! Congratula- 
tions!” You know that you have done something worthy of 
that telegram, and before the close of our jubilee year may the 
whole world be knowing it and be saying it to you. 


The next speaker that I shall have the 
Professor Johnstone pleasure of presenting is our former 

Governor Stokes. When I think of Gov- 
ernor Stokes I think of the man whose word is his bond, not 
as good as his bond, but his bond. 
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When I first came to Vineland I was quite young—I had 
not had much experience. Politically, I thought that all of the 

ple who voted as my father did had crowns on their heads 
and white wings on their shoulders, and that all who voted on 
the opposite side had horns on their heads and long tails. 

On the day of the Tenth Annual Meeting (I had arrived 
here about two months before), Governor Stokes, who was then 
State Senator was to take some part in the exercises. He was 
for some reason or other a little late arriving and Professor 
Garrison said to me that he would have to get the meeting 
going, but that I should wait for the Senator, see that he had 
his lunch and then bring him back to the meeting hall. 

I sat opposite him at the table and looked with great ad- 
miration at this man who had been appointed by the people 
to the Senate. He was a pleasant man; he spoke kindly. I 
looked him over very carefully, and I could not find any horns, 
and I sort of felt around under the table with my foot, and I 
could not find any tail. After awhile I said to him, “I wish 
you would tell me something about people who are in 
politics,—-what it means, what it does to them,—tell me some- 
thing of the ideas and ideals of political life.” 

He said, “Do not forget that no man can stay in politics 
long if he lies, or if he breaks promises,” or to reverse it, be- 
cause he said it in two or three different ways, “Any man who 
wants to stay in politics for any length of time must always 
tell the truth, and must always keep his promises.” 

Governor Stokes was in politics then. That was forty years 
ago. He is still in politics. Do you wonder when I say that 
he is a man whose word is his bond? 

It is a great joy to present to you former Governor 
Stokes, for many years (so many that in point of service he 
is the oldest living member) a member of the Board of Trustees 
of this Institution. 


I have heard a vast deal this afternoon and 

Governor Stokes tonight about the fiftieth anniversary of the 

founding of The Vineland Training School. 

My first observation is, that none of you look that old—not 

even Dr. Johnstone,—although he has some leaning in that di- 
rection, but he still retains his vitality and his brains. 

Science has a way of testing a man’s brain power. Science 

tells us that at the age of forty the hair commences to grow 
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through the scalp, and if it strikes brains, it turns grey, ang 
if it strikes nothing, it falls out. In Dr. Johnstone’s case, jt 
has evidently struck brains. He is still the leading educator 
of his line in the country and perhaps in the world. He is sti] 
young. Age is not a matter of years; it is a state of mind. 
Youth is the predominance of courage over fear, a love of aq. 
venture over the spirit of ease. 


The importance of an institution of this kind cannot be 
over emphasized. The greatest problem of the world today is 
the regeneration of the human race from abnormality to norm- 
ality. Itis the greatest issue in the world. Greater than states. 
manship, greater than finance and even greater than crime, 
Perhaps it offers a solution for crime by way of prevention. 


What I should like to see in the institutions of New Jersey 
is an even wider extent of the clinic idea for the physicians of 
our State, Pennsylvania, New York, and others, to discover the 
cause of dependency and provide the remedy. 


An illustration of this is the story of the elimination of 
malaria and yellow fever in Cuba. Drs. Read, Carrol, Lazear, 
and Agromonte went down to Cuha to discover the cause, if 
possible, of yellow fever and malaria. They slept in fever- 
infested beds without a change of clothing for a week. One 
of them died—a martyr to the cause. The heroes of the battle- 
field never equaled the heroism of these doctors. The soldier 
marches to music and is inspired by cheers. These doctors in 
quiet and seclusion and possible death discovered the cause of 
this dread disease and made Cuba a place of happiness and 
health instead of what had been a place of disease and suffering. 
But for this, the Panama Canal would never have been built. 


The work of this institution is even more important than 
that of the medical epic that I have just described. 


I should like to see a study of crime in these institutions 
of our State, until finally you could diagnose a criminal before 
he committed an offence, just as you do any other disease; 
and when you could do that to the satisfaction of the public 
minds, you could pass laws and eliminate the coming criminal 
and separate him from his fellows, just as you would separate 
a mad dog from a normal dog. That is the only way you will 
ever be able to eliminate crime that is costing this country 
fifteen billion dollars per year. I mention this to show you 
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the kind of work in which you are engaged and its importance 
to the happiness of mankind. 


This institution represents a new, but happy idea in state 
economy, combining private charity and state aid and reducing 
state expenses and developing a civic patriotism and the beati- 
tude “Thou art thy brother’s keeper.” Other institutions are 
supported solely by taxation. Taxation never creates or devel- 
opes the trait of charity. Every building on these grounds is 
the result of charity, that fine trait of human nature without 
which life loses its best characteristic and dulls the better angles 
of our nature. 


The Vineland Training School is a little world of its own, 
with its music, its drama, its song, its aspirations, its occupa- 
tions, its poetry, its disappointments and its successes. It has 
opened the eyes of the world. We have learned that individuals 
have different degrees of mental capacity just as different horses 
have different degrees of speed. The slow cannot keep up with 
the swift, and disappointment and failure follow, but if the 
slow are all grouped together in a world of their own, they com- 
pete on equal terms and life for them has a higher hope. 


The development of what is called “Backward Schools” is 
a great asset to the cause of education and came largely from 
this institution. Our school teachers can come and sit in the 
kindergarten of the race and see it in its simple elemental 
forms and functions; here the scientist can come and learn; 
here the statesman can come and understand. This institu- 
tion is more than custodial; it is more than charitable; it stud- 
ies cause and prevention. The educational world has received 
from here its greatest asset, that of classifying its scholars so 
that they are grouped on the basis of reasonable equality of 
mental capacity. It points to a prophetic future and the pos- 
sible solution of the labor problem. 


In the labor world we are standardizing in equality and 
regarding the poor the same as we do the efficient. Under this 
philosophy at The Vineland Training School of grouping fac- 
tors according to their efficiency and speed, we may be able to 
group workmen in the same way and vary the rewards of labor 
accordingly. If we can do this we will practically solve the 
labor trouble and create a better understanding between work- 
ers and employers. 
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You workers in this institution have been sailing unknown 
and uncharted seas and others have followed you. You haye 
created a new world for the unfortunates of weak minds that 
have been born into a world of darkness and hopelessness ang 
helplessness and have taught them there is something to live 
for. Just as you let the birds out of their cages to find a 
broader field of activity, so you have led these enfeebled minds 
into a world of hope and activity where they can make men 
and women of themselves—not so high as you, but men and 
women where life has broader aspects and a broader horizon, 


Markham’s philosophy in the poem “The Cobbler” is an 
illustration of how divine is your calling and occupation. This 
old cobbler has a simple minded faith in his Lord and believes 
that he lives with him and he waits the appointed day when the 
Lord shall come and visit him in person. Finally he sets the 
day in his own mind and heart. 


While the cobbler mused there passed his pane 
A begger drenched by driving rain. 

He called him in from the stony street 

And gave him shoes for his bruised feet. 

The begger went and there came a crone, 

Her face with wrinkles of sorrow sown. 

A bundle of fagots bowed her back, 

And she was spent with the wrench and rack. 
He gave her his loaf and steadied her load 

As she took her way on the weary road. 
Then to his door came a little child, 

Lost and afraid in the world so wild, 

In the big, dark world. Catching it up, 

He gave it the milk in the waiting cup, 

And led it home to its mother’s arms, 

Out of reach of the world’s alarms. 


The day went down in the crimson west 
And with it the hope of the blessed Guest 
And Conrad sighed as the world turned gray: 
“Why is it, Lord, that your feet delay? 
Did you forget that this was the day?” 
Then soft in the silence a Voice he heard: 
“Lift up your heart, for I kept my word, 
Three times I came to your friendly door; 
Three times my shadow was on your floor. 
I was the beggar with bruised feet; 

I was the woman you gave to eat; 

I was the child on the homeless street!” 


Christ is crossing your door and stands upon your thresh- 
old in your daily life. Sometimes we get discouraged in the 
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uneventful story of our lives. You do not see your name in 
the public press; you do not hear the ripples of applause; you 
do not feel the thrill of excitement in the humdrum of your 
work. You do not need to; you are working with God. 

You workers here little realize what wonderful happiness 
you have given to an enfeebled race. You have taught them the 
joys of Christmas; you have taught them the glory of work 
which you have raised to the dignity of a reward instead of a 
punishment. You have taught them the spirit of play and help- 
fulness and the spirit of doing it unto others and making them 
think they are of some use in life. Your work is just as im- 
portant as that of the minister, perhaps more important than 
that of the scientist. It is creative; it is Godly. 


I was worried for fear Mrs. Tomlin would not 
Mrs. Synnott bring in enough of the woman’s side of this 

work. You have heard a great deal about those 
who have been so good to us down here, and honored Professor 
and Mrs. Garrison, and justly so, but also there was another 
woman’s work. 

I confess I always thought they came here first in a cover- 
ed wagon, and it was a great surprise to me to find that they 
came on the West Jersey Railroad, so long ago it seemed to 
me. Anyway, there were many, many years of hardship and 
worry, and to one pioneer woman much honor is due for her 
spirit of helpful cooperation in carrying out the ideals and plans 
of Professor and Mrs. Garrison, for helping more and more 
these lives that were in her care; and all these years that spirit 
of cooperation has been shown by Miss Vernon. The Lady Vis- 
itors mark this as a very special birthday. I am just twenty. 
Many of you are twenty-five, but I am just twenty. I think 
Mrs. Hancock is the same age that I am. Many members of 
the Board are the same age, but we can remember twenty years 
of very loving service, and in appreciation of her work we, the 
Lady Visitors, wish to give Miss Vernon a little gift, and we 
hope, Miss Vernon, that this pin will remind you of the pleasure 
you have found in your work here. At least we know you must 
have said in the beginning, as Ruth said, “Thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God,” and when you wear this pin, 
may you wear it with the assurance of our love and apprecia- 
tion, and the consciousness of service well performed. 
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I am not sure whether the members of 
Professor Johnstone the Board of Trustees and of the Boarg 

of Lady Visitors know that all the folks 
here in the room, employees of The Training School, have two 
birthdays: one that their mothers gave them, and the other 
we gave them; that is, the day that they first began their em. 
ployment with The Training School is their institution birthday, 
Thus, Miss Vernon’s institution birthday, which we are celebrat- 
ing today, is her fiftieth birthday, and she is fifty years old: 
or fifty years young, as a matter-of-fact. 


The next man I have to present is the man who has a 
sympathetic spirit. Somehow or other, I associate him in my 
mind with the spirit of the institution. He is interested in the 
material things, but he is vastly more interested in the chil. 
dren, in you, in me; both he and Mrs. Bible when they come, 
as they often do, for a visit with us, always carry something 
of the spirit that we hope is found here in The Training School, 
the spirit that you folks have built up in your own lives as well 
as the lives of the children. I now present to you Mr. Guy Bible. 


No one can know the emotions which fill my heart 
Mr. Bible tonight in being allowed to speak for the staff. Joy, 

love and appreciation are crowding for expression, 
not only for those here this evening but also for those formerly 
of our number who are unable to be with us this evening; who 
have gone out to the world, bearing the spirit of Vineland, to 
be a help, a blessing, an amelioration to those in trouble and 
distress. Joy, love, and remembrance for those who labored 
here a while, then passed to that more secure haven where their 
spirits shall ever love and praise a little child. 


And I would like to recall in a tender way those whom we 
have loved and lost a while, tenderly yet not regretfully, for il 
is the common lot of man to but linger here for a short time. 
And in that spirit I recall to you dear and loving Miss Annie, 
kind, thoughtful and efficient Edward Arnade, and that grower 
of—not only abundant crops of vegetables, but grower of those 
boys who worked with him—Mr. Veale. This reminds me of 
a little joke Miss Annie played on Mr. Veale. 


It was one Fourth of July when I was visiting my boy in 
Cattell and I was, to his great delight, dressed in some fancy 
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costume for the parade. I was young, slender, and believe it 
or not, had a good crop of shiny black hair. Mr. Veale did 
not recognize me, and Miss Annie sensed it for she said, “This 
is a new boy, Mr. Veale: do you think you have a place for 
him?” I grinned, and it evidently won him for he said, “A 
poy with a smile like that always has a place with me.” So 
from that day “I have belonged.” 


And Edward Arnade! What a shining spirit was his. 
Keen and practical, kind and sympathetic, what a knight he 
was—untiring, unruffled, unafraid, and without reproach. 


These are brief mentions of traits which illuminated not 
only their bright lives, those of their associates, and of the 
boys and girls with whom and for whom they lived and worked. 
Of them we can say in all reverence “being dead yet liveth.” 
As long as we live we shall keep their memory green, and in 
speaking their names I do so in a sense of their being typical 
of that great body of men and women who have worked here, 
and of those who are here now. 


For here is seen the flowering of that spirit of the gentle 
Jesus, who in the midst of trials and tribulations, took unto 
Him little children and blessed them. And you men and wo- 
men labor in that spirit, taking the most helpless into your 
hearts, and indeed you bless them, and in doing so, you get 
a blessing. For while we live in a world which is cursed with 
hate and fear, here is a haven apart, in which only love is known. 
Once I travelled across the American Desert. It was bare, 
desolate and brown. The train stopped, and I walked up the 
tracks to a bright green spot. The grass was luxuriant, the 
flowers bright and lovely. The soil was the same, the sunlight 
and the winds the same, but this spot had water and loving care. 
So you take these little handicapped deserts, and under the care 
you give them they blossom. Thanks to you dear friends, 
friends of the boys and girls of the Training School. In the 
midst of trials and discouragements, keep your spirits courag- 
eous and confident. Keep smiling to these boys and girls who 
get from you their encouragement and inspiration. Remember 
that it was from the lips of a little crippled child in the Christ- 
mas Carol that fell those words which have so much appeal to 
us because of their simplicity and faith, “God bless us every 
one.” 
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I wonder if I might attempt to have you see yourselves ag 
others see you. Let me try. I am looking through the eyes 
of a portly gentleman of rather uncertain age, but with white 
hair and luxuriant beard. He has bright red cheeks which 
match his clothes. He holds the happiness of children dear, 
because according to legend, he works all year to make toys 
and gifts for them. The great night has arrived, and after a 
lot of clatter he appears on the stage. A momentary hush, 
then pandemonium. Boys and girls rush forward to be kissed, 
hugged, patted and danced with. Bright and shining eyes and 
glad voices are theirs; a happy song or two, a silly little speech 
by the old gentleman and off he goes. What did he see? A 
thousand things you may have thought he would not. Clean 
faces, which get dirty with appalling ease. Well-mended 
clothes that simply will give way here and there. Well-fed 
bodies that eat enormous quantities of food at such short inter- 
vals. Untutored minds that develop at such discouragingly 
slow pace, and which must be encouraged, led, scolded a bit, 
and prodded all the time. Hands which perform the most 
ordinary tasks so unskillfully as to seem almost impossible, but 
which must be taught. Then those shirts and dresses that seem 
to get soiled almost before they are donned. And bedtime for 
them comes so slowly, and dawn so soon, that there seems no 
interval. 


And Santa saw your patience, your skill, your love, your 
care. He knew about your tired feet, your weary backs, and 
your strained voices. He knew you wrote the Christmas let- 
ters, packed the boxes, prepared the lists, then extolled Santa. 
And he knows you do it day after day, week after week, from 
one Christmas to another. And he said to himself, “If you 
would see the monument to these men and women, look at the 
children.” 


Mr. Toastmaster, I now ask the privilege of naming certain 
individuals in this notable gathering. If in this fraternity 
which is Vineland, we had degrees named “tin” for the five year 
period, “bronze” for the ten, this would be the “silver” degree, 
and those I shall name are of that degree except one who today 
qualifies for the degree of “gold.” With your permission sit, 
will the ladies and gentlemen whose names I call stand in their 
places to receive their citation, and our plaudits. 
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Daniel Dean C. Emerson Nash 
Thomas Dunn Mrs. Nash 
Elizabeth M. Fallon Nellie Starkey 
Emma Groff Frank Thieryung 
Albert Hetzell Mary L. Vernon 
Helen Hill Edith Walter 
Edward R. Johnstone Dr. Edgar A. Doll 
Mrs. Johnstone Frank G. Merithew 
Hugh Kelly Mrs. Merithew 
Richard Langley Henry Sieman 
Emma Lapp 


I also have permission to call the names of— 


Carol J. Sharp Earl R. Johnstone 
Edward L. Johnstone Douglas D. Johnstone 


That you have attained to this silver degree implies out- 
standing traits of character, some of which I shall detail. First 
is a devotion to an ideal of duty, and loyalty to an ideal of ser- 
vice. Cooperation has been essential, for without it men and 
women cannot get along together. Fortitude has been present 
because many days and nights you have attended to the chil- 
dren when you were tired or ill. Courage has not been wanting, 
for you have in all kinds of emergencies been cool and resource- 
ful. Kindliness has been present; how else would it be possible 
to say “happiness first, all else follows.” You have been patient 
and long suffering; without it, how could you have taught your 
children good conduct and good manners. Amiability, gentle- 
ness, and obedience have contributed to the smooth operation 
of The Training School. 


But there is one quality not yet mentioned and it is this 
that brings you the gratitude, confidence and appreciation of 
those fathers and mothers whose children are here, and I ven- 
ture to speak for them. Love for the helpless and afflicted chil- 
dren is the main spring of your character. 


Finally, I am going to now ask that all the remaining mem- 
bers of this magnificent staff arise in their places, while we 
your guests, applaud and salute you. 


I should like to add two names by special 
Professor Johnstone dispensation —Mr. Joseph Ferraris and 

Mr. Joseph Unsworth. Both of these 
men have been connected with, and have done work for The 
Training School for many more than twenty-five years. Mr. 
George Mitchell also qualifies for this degree. 
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Early this evening I asked Judge Stanger if he would 
speak in Commissioner Ellis’ place. Judge Stanger I think 
of as the man who always responds to your needs, who is al. 
ways ready. 


I am very glad to be here tonight, and I have 
Judge Stanger learned something. I wonder if all who are 

here will agree that they have learned some. 
thing—the daily spirit here. While listening to the various 
speeches and exercises I could not help but feel that spirit 
which shows in every one of your lives. 

Have you noticed that the Professor said that Commission- 
er Ellis was supposed to be on the program? It amused me 
that, Commissioner Ellis not being able to be here, I was sup- 
posed to come and take his place, and I thought of the ex. 
tremes men have to go to in their lives. 

Tonight I did not come only as a speaker; we have had a 
great deal of pleasure together at this Fiftieth Anniversary 
Party of The Training School. I am still under the spell of 
the wonderful services. We planted a tree in memory of one 
man, but you men and women of The Training School, Ladies of 
the Visiting Board and the Trustees, honored guests of this 
institution, we have not stopped planting trees. 


I see you folks here, spelling success, and your lives are suc- 
cesses. I see you folks here spelling success without using the 
dollar mark for the first letter. Too many men are trying to 
spell success with the dollar mark. I see you in the light of 
friendly words and I know that you speak the language of a 
little child, and you speak that language universally, the lang- 
uage that all men speak; that is, the language of kindness. 


I wonder if I could tell you a story that seems to me to 
illustrate what I believe you possess. 


There was a dinner held over in London in honor of a great 
actor, and after dinner someone asked if he did not intend to 
recite. But he said he knew nothing to recite. Then someone 
said, “Do you know the Twenty-third Psalm?” “Yes,” he said. 
“Well, then, recite that for us.” There was also a clergyman 
present, just a clergyman of a little church, and the great actor 
said, “I will recite the Twenty-third Psalm if you will recite it 
after me.” The minister said, “I am just an old obscure clergy- 
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man of a little church, and you are a great actor,” but the 
actor insisted, and then he rose and began— 


“The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want—He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures.” He sat down amid great 


applause. 


Then the little minister stood up, and began—“The Lord 
is my Shepherd,” and sat down when he finished, and there 
was no applause, but there was not a dry eye in the audience. 

The the great actor rose again and said, “My friends, do 
you know the difference between him and me?” No answer. 
“Well, I know the Twenty-third Psalm, but he knows the Shep- 
he Na 

I know the efforts that we would like to make for this Insti- 
tution for the fifty years ahead, the greater deeds that we want 
to do, the happiness that we want to bring into the lives of these 
children, more than they ever had before. 


To the members of the institution family, I bring the con- 
gratulations of both of your Boards. We feel that in honoring 
you, we are honoring ourselves. We want to be to you the guid- 
ing spirit for every man and woman on this staff. The century 
is only half over. I repeat, you are spelling success without 
the dollar mark. We bid you Godspeed in your further under- 
takings, and sometime you’ll hear the Master say, “Well done, 
my friend, well done.” 
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Testimonial Dinner 
TO 


EDWARD RANSOM JOHNSTONE 


IN RECOGNITION OF HIS FORTY YEARS OF 
DEVOTED SERVICE TO OUR LESS FORTUNATES 


AND 


IN APPRECIATION OF HIS GENUINE 
COMRADESHIP AND OUTSTANDING 
LEADERSHIP 


TENDERED BY 


THE CITIZENS OF CUMBERLAND COUNTY 


Cumberland Hotel 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 
April 9, 1938 
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“Uncle Ed” 


“His guiding hand well knows the touch 
Of tiny, feeble hands; 

His heart, from sorrow over-much, 
Misfortune understands: 

And yet, while toiling on life’s ways 
Where grief with childhood blends, 

His soul, through love, has won the praise 
Of God and kin and friends.” 
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HON. FRANCIS A. STANGER, JR., PRESIDING 
MR. HOWARD H. MELVIN, ASSISTING 


INVOCATIONS 


MR. HOWARD I. BRANSON 
MR. JULIUS A. KAISER 


SPEAKERS 
HON. EDWARD C. STOKES 
Former Governor of New Jersey 


DR. LOUIS NUSBAUM 
Acting Superintendent, Philadelphia Public Schools 


DR. JACOB LIPMAN 
Dean and Director, New Jersey Agricultural Station 


HON. WILLIAM J. ELLIS 
Commissioner of Institutions of New Jersey 


GREETINGS 


HON. JOHN H. WEED 
Chairman, Landis Township Committee 


HON. JOHN C. GITTONE 
Mayor, Borough of Vineland 


HON. L. W. ERICKSON 
Mayor, City of Bridgeton 


HON. HARRY JONES 
Mayor, City of Millville 


PRESENTATIONS 
MRS. GEORGE B. THORN J. ROY OLIVER, ESQ. 
MUSIC 
KIWANIS QUARTETTE, MILLVILLE 
MR. PAUL HAAS MR. CLARENCE H. REEVES 
MR. WALTER C. REEVES MR. CHARLES R. ANDREAS 
SONG LEADERS 
MR. CARLTON S. HUGHES MR. C. EMERSON NASH 
ACCOMPANISTS 
MRS. HELEN RIECK FATH MR. MORRIS SILNUTZER 
COMMITTEE 
Mr William C. Buell Mrs. C. Emerson Nash 
Mrs. Joseph N. Fowler Miss Thelma A. Parkinson 
Hon. John C. Gittone Hon. Firman M. Reeves 
Mrs. Howard B. Hancock Hon. William P. Riggins 
Mr. Harry H. Hankins Mrs. Max C. Shrank 
Mr. Lewis R. Hogan Hon. Francis A. Stanger, Chairman 
Mr. George C. Howell Hon. George H. Stanger 
Mr. Carlton S. Hughes Mrs. Stuart D. Taylor 
Mr. Julius A. Kaiser Mr. George B. Thorn 
Hon. A. R. McAllister Hon. Elmer H. Wene 
Mr. William C. McCarthy Mr. Frank H. Wheaton 


Mr. Howard H. Melvin 
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Program 


Fiftieth Anniversary Association Meeting 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8, 1938 


10:00 — Band Concert on the Lawn 
11:00 — Association Meeting in Garrison Hall 


President Howard I. Branson, presiding 


Invocation—Reverend Joseph MacCarroll 
Minutes of 1937 Meeting 
Election of Board Members 


SPEAKERS 


Governor A. Harry Moore 
Presented by Hon. Francis A. Stanger, Jr. 


Commissioner William J. Ellis 
Presented by Director E. R. Johnstone 


1:00 — Luncheon 
2:45 — Garrison Hall 
Song—‘In the Garden” 


Remarks 


Rev. F. A. De Maris of Haddonfield 
Mrs. C. E. Synnott of Woodbury 
Dr. Edgar A. Doll of Vineland 


Children’s Entertainment 
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Fiftieth Anniversary Association 
Meeting 


Our God, our help in days past, our hope for years 
to come, our shelter from the stormy blast, our Eternal 
Home, we come to Thee on this festive occasion, grate- 
fully acknowledging Thy many mercies to us; we do 
thank Thee, our Father, for this institution, for the 
fifty years of her history, not only doing good in this 
community, and in this State, but all of the four corn- 
ers of our land and throughout the world. We do 
thank Thee for the consecration and the foresight of 
the men and women who founded this remarkable work, 
and for those who have been privileged to carry the 
torch of service down through the years. We are 
especially grateful, O God, that on this occasion Thou 
hast seen fit to have gathered together the trustees and 
members of the faculty as one united group. We do 
thank Thee that Thy blessing has been upon Professor 
Nash in his days of pain and suffering; we do thank 
Thee for that measure of health that Thou hast restored 
unto him; may Thy blessing and Thy peace be upon 
this meeting and upon all the work of this institution; 
may they continue as in the sight of God, to give the 
cup of cold water in Thy name, to help the suffering 
and the weak, and to bring a message of cheer and 
comfort to all who are distressed. We ask this bless- 
ing in the Name of Jesus Christ, our Lord and Master. 


Amen. 
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On the first of March there was given here at 
Mr. Branson The Training School a dinner and a party to the 

employees of the school by the Board of Trustees, 
and at that time Mr. Bible presented what he called a “golg 
star membership” of employees, calling attention to those who 
had been in the employ of The Training School for more than 
twenty-five years. There was present one who had been em. 
ployed at The Training School for the entire fifty years. It 
occurred to me that it may be interesting at this meeting to 
call the names of those who have been Association members for 
twenty-five or more years. The following five people have been 
members of this Association for the entire fifty years: 


Mrs. E. T. Bradway Woodbury 
Mrs. L. B. Hopson Paterson 
Mr. T. W. Synnott Wenonah 


Mrs. Chas. S. Taylor 
Miss Mary L. Vernon 


Haverford, Pa. 
The Training School 


Others who have been members for between twenty-five and 
fifty years are as follows: 


Mr. & Mrs. Maurice B. Ayars Paso Robles, Cal. 
Mr. & Mrs. Howard I. Branson Vineland 


Mrs. Frank Bray Vineland 

Mrs. Clyde Bryan Ravenna, Ohio 
Miss Emma Cadbury Moorestown 
Mrs. Bruce Curry Van Nuys, Cal. 
Mrs. Rebecca Day Port Norris 
Dr. F. A. De Maris Haddonfield 


Miss Anna S. Doriss 
Mr. & Mrs. Samuel Fels 
Miss Alice B. Fox 


Pyeng Yang, Korea 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manchester, Vt. 


Miss F. Willard Garrison Paterson 

Mr. & Mrs. Howard Hancock Greenwich 

Miss Helen F. Hill Vineland 

Miss Bessie K. Hires Salem 

Dr. Anthony Lehmann Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hon. Wm. A. Logue Bridgeton 

Mrs. Mary R. Northrop Vineland 

Mrs. Alfred M. Pierson Vineland 

Hon. E. C. Stokes Trenton 





Mr. & Mrs. Alex M. Taylor Vineland 
Mr. & Mrs. R. E. Williams St. Petersburg, Fla. 


At the annual meeting of the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency, held in Richmond, Va., the following state- 
ment and resolution was passed and sent to me: 


At the close of President Harry C. Storrs’ address 
before the assembled group of nearly three hundred 
members and guests who were attending the Annual 
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Dinner of the Association, the following announcement 
was made:— 


“It would not be fitting or at all proper to allow 
the 62nd convention of this Association to pass without 
giving recognition to an anniversary occurring this 
year in which we are all deeply interested; the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of The Training School at 
Vineland. 

Since 1900 The Training School has been fortun- 
ate to have as its superintendent and director, Profes- 
sor Johnstone. Under his guidance it has developed 
into one of the outstanding schools and laboratories, 
known the world over for its studies in the care and 
training of mental defectives. 


Professor Johnstone has been spoken of as prob- 
ably the originator of the conception of public institu- 
tions as laboratories of social science and social wel- 
fare. In 1906 he established a department of psycho- 
logical research at his institution, the first of its kind. 
With this as a model, laboratories were established in 
other institutions, colleges and universities promoting 
research in abnormal psychology. Though Vineland is 
perhaps most widely known because of the psychologi- 
cal research conducted there, other branches of re- 
search have been promoted—social, educational, medi- 
cal and bio-chemical. 


Professor Johnstone’s interests and influence in all 
branches of social welfare have been undoubtedly the 
most varied and active of any citizen of his State, if 
not of the Country. 

In behalf of the Association on Mental Deficiency 
I congratulate The Vineland Training School on the oc- 
casion of the observance of its fiftieth anniversary.” 
The following resolution was then adopted: 


“WHEREAS, this year marks the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of The Training School at Vine- 
land, New Jersey, and WHEREAS, this year also marks 
the fortieth anniversary of the beginning of Professor 
Edward R. Johnstone’s administration of this institu- 
tion, and 
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WHEREAS, during this long period of time The 
Training School has contributed greatly to the solutions 
of the problems of the mentally deficient, through re- 
search along psychological, educational, and social 
lines; therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that this Association extend 
its felicitations and best wishes to Edward R. John- 
stone, to the members of the Board of Directors, and 
to all members of the personnel under his leadership.” 


I am going to do a rather strange thing, 
Professor Johnstone I wanted to introduce Doctor Ellis my- 

self, and asked for the privilege of doing 
it, but I am going to ask Edward to do it for me. I have it all 
written out here, but there are some things I want to say and! 
can’t quite say them myself. 


This is one of the nicest things I have 
Edward L. Johnstone ever done: in the first place doing 

something for my father; in the second 
place, because it is introducing Commissioner Ellis. 


Introduction of Commissioner William J. Ellis 


Never have I wanted so badly so say just what was in my 
heart. 

Many years ago Mr. Bleecker Van Wagenen, then a mem- 
ber of our Board, said to me, “Johnstone, when a man gets to 
be my age, he still has ideals and visions but needs to have 
someone younger who will eagerly carry them out.” 

When I came to New Jersey I found a small group of men 
and women with great ideals. These ideals gradually developed 
until there came about the Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cies, and this group found a young man who not only realized 
what they had in mind but carried out these ideals to such a 
degree that a great public department has been built up—far 
beyond our fondest dreams. Of course he has had support, but 
one gets that kind of support only when he earns it and it is 
justified in the minds of those who give it. The State Board 
is most effective; the Commissioner’s staff is wonderfully loyal; 
the people in every institution and agency have a great faith 
in him; the great body of tax payers and citizens have confi 
dence in his judgment and wisdom and justice. He has never 
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failed any of them. He has never failed any of us. He has 
peen a leader and has truly led us to a promised land, for no- 
where in America is the work of welfare so well and capably 
done. Every dependent has felt his wholesome support; every 
delinquent has felt his hopeful understanding; every defective 
has felt his love and sympathy. He has spoken for those who 
are inarticulate and his words have brought peace. 


St. Matthew tells us that at the end of the world all shall 
be divided into the righteous and the unrighteous and he defines 
the righteous as those who visited the sick, gave drink to the 
thirsty and food to the hungered. So, as John Ellis spends his 
life in doing these very things, he belongs to the righteous. 


We are also told of the beloved disciple whose name was 
John, and through the ages other Johns have ministered to the 
needy. Today I present our beloved John, the Commissioner 
of Institutions and Agencies of the State of New Jersey. 


Mr. Branson, Uncle Ed and friends: I 
Commissioner Ellis am almost beginning to feel as if this were 

my fiftieth anniversary, and sorry to con- 
fess that I still have to read the pages of history in order to 
know about events of fifty years ago. Not until I heard this 
morning from the words of a member of this audience, had I 
really known the fact that it was here on this very ground that 
the Maxham cottage was turned over to this school; and so 
while we are celebrating today fifty years, after all they have 
been very, very full years for the people here. It is a fine 
thing that we have right in our midst these people who are 
mentioned in Professor Johnstone’s report, and those other 
members of the group here, who have marked that half cen- 
tury with devoted and loving care of the children in this School. 


I thought it best for me to dictate some notes of what I 
had to say today, because when I come down to The Training 
School on any occasion (I think this is the most formal occa- 
sion on which I have ever spoken here), I am apt to say a good 
deal too much, and I think that I have to confess to my friends 
that I am one of those people who are somewhat moved by the 
sentiment of an occasion of this kind, and by the friendly bonds 
which have bound me to the Director of this institution, so I 
thought it better to write it down, and then I probably could 
get through with your help and indulgence. 
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On an occasion of this kind I think I could not do better 
than to take as a text a quotation from a very tried and stead. 
fast friend of this school and a dear friend of Professor John. 
stone,—Earl Barnes, a foremost teacher and lecturer, who was 
for many years identified with the work of this school as a 
trustee and a member of that advisory group of educators and 
psychologists and specialists who go under the rather euphon- 
ious name of “The Feeble-minded Club.” He spoke at the 
fifteenth annual meeting of this Association and he said, “To 
me Vineland is a human laboratory and a garden where unfor- 
tunate children are to be cared for, protected and loved while 
they unconsciously whisper to us syllable by syllable the secret 
of the soul’s growth. It may very well be that the most ignor- 
ant shall teach us the most.” 


It seems to be significant that in a period of time when 
examples of a materialized goal and utilization of life are all 
about us, that Vineland is our inspiration, that it is our assur- 
ance of the fundamental solidity of true American idealism. 
The friends of this School, the members of this Association, 
recognize that here is an attitude toward life that is character- 
ized above all by the desire to serve. You come here, we all 
come here, to share in praise of a record of devotion to a cause 
whose appeal is undivided, because it touches human needs. 
One of the people whom I admire most, your Director, has said 
that any cause that touches human needs has an undivided 
appeal, and that is why we are all bound together in this de- 
votion that represents The Training School. Here the emphasis 
is on cooperation. This is true within the school itself, among 
the employees, on the part of the department heads of the var- 
ious divisions of activity in the school, and within the cottage 
groups on the part of the children themselves. There are evi- 
dences of a traditional good will, of cooperation, and true hap- 
piness. Within the local community, and towards the county 
and town, and the official and civic life of the neighborhood, 
this spirit of cooperation is one of the prominent characteristics 
of The Training School. 


Speaking from the standpoint of the State Department, 
that has had long and intimate association with the school it- 
self and with its active management, it is a real pleasure for 
me to pay tribute to the fine spirit of service, the desire 
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to serve, that has characterized all the relationships of the 
Vineland Training School with the other institutional and wel- 
fare activities of New Jersey. And this is especially true in 
regard to the sister Institution across the street, under the 
leadership of George Thorn, as Superintendent. This spirit 
of cooperation and of service is readily appreciated and under- 
stood when one looks at the constant contacts on the part of 
the school with various units within the county, with the local 
superintendent of schools, and with the classroom teachers; 
with the religious and fraternal groups of this county, with the 
churches themselves, and with their membership, that stands 
for a high moral sense; and with the medical and hospital 
groups of this area, and with the local charities; there has been 
an interplay and a sharing of responsibility so that the local 
groups have felt that they always had a friendly response, and 
some real suggestions for improvement, and gifts of time and 
talent whenever they appealed to the personnel of this institu- 
tion. There has been this spirit of cooperation expressed as 
between the merchants and tradesmen, and with the banking 
institutions, and with the rank and file of citizens. I would not 
wish to overlook to say on this occasion that with your farming 
and agricultural experiments one can understand how an insti- 
tution of this kind can be a good neighbor because here the 
land, the facilities, the opportunities for administration and re- 
search have been applied in agriculture, just as they have in 
the other fields of endeavor. 


One needs only to mention these various channels between 
the community and The Training School to understand the 
character of good leadership that this unique center has ad- 
ministered. 


From the standpoint that the school has played in advanc- 
ing the interests of those whose minds have not developed norm- 
ally, I have only to point to the contributions of the educational 
and research departments under the leadership of Mrs. Nash 
and Dr. Doll. Then, we know that every advance, every dis- 
covery, that has promised amelioration or aid to the handi- 
capped, that has developed here, has been promptly and freely 
made available to all mankind through the spirit of the Director 
and his associates here. When you realize, as many of you can, 
all the people who have been trained in the summer school 
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sessions, trained on the staff and various divisions of this School, 
in the laboratory as clinical aides, and as psychologists, ang 
when you think that from them there has gone out to the 
school systems generally throughout the State and country, and 
to the courts and court clinics, and every public institutiona] 
service, then you get a conception of what I mean when I Say 
that we are looking with pride today to this record of fifty 
years of responsible cooperation. 


Many of you know, I hardly need emphasize that, that in 
this work of the Training School there has been an underlying 
purpose; this you discover when you come to know Vineland 
and Professor Johnstone. Others, more articulate than I, have 
undertaken to describe this purpose, have felt that it was some- 
thing that could not be defined, because definition tends to limit 
and confine. I wonder if the outstanding quality of this spirit 
is not the undiscouraged faith that actuates the Director and 
leader of this institution, the faith that some day we shall 
know how to carry forward the scientific torch of inquiry, and 
the understanding affection and love for these childen, to its 
logical accomplishment, the prevention of mental deficiency. 
We have, I know, learned from the Director of this center how 
to strengthen assets, how to build upon the special abilities 
and the special skills that we may salvage, and restore and 
reeducate and recondition, and make a happy life possible. In 
this school its employees will never lose faith in the ultimate 
goal that Professor Johnstone has held as a beacon before him- 
self and his associates for now these fifty years. No better 
appraisal of the research investigations started by Goddard, 
carried forward by Porteus, and ably directed for years past 
by Edgar Doll, has been made than in that beautiful tribute to 
Johnstone and his work, inscribed by Angelo Patri, an old and 
trusted friend. He says, “From this Laboratory have come 
reports that have changed educational methods, educational 
aims, educational thinking everywhere. From it have come re- 
ports that have changed the viewpoint of social workers, leaders 
of penal institutions, hospitals, heads of institutions that deal 
with suffering, erring humanity. Because of it, teachers are 
more understanding, courts more enlightened, institutions more 
humane, and the lives of helpless, suffering, blighted children 
have been made more endurable, yes, even happy.” 
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Professor Johnstone has told the story, as only he can, in 
the only book he has ever been persuaded to write, “Dear Rob- 
inson.” Seguin in his book “Moral Treatment” made a refer- 
ence which our Director felt significant enough to use as the 
final and closing statement in his book. I think I may emulate 
his example and in this brief address on this occasion say with 
him and with Seguin, “In this work the teacher, the nurse, the 
physician, the philosopher, the physiologist, the psychologist, 
and the moralist have something to do. But their doings are all 
subordinate to those of the most profound affection. For our 
pupils science, literature, art, education, medicine, philosophy, 
each may do something; but love alone can truly socialize them; 
those alone who love them are their true rescuers. The men 
who pretend to treat idiocy with talent, erudition, even genius, 
may find the appreciation of their Utopianism in these words 
of Paul, ‘Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a 
tinkling cymbal; and though I have the gift of prophecy, and 
understand all mysteries, and all knowledge; and though I have 
all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not char- 
ity, 1 am nothing.’” Evidently the apostle knew more than 
any of us about the essentials of moral treatment, and it is 
because of this quality, which is deeply rooted in affection and 
true love of mankind, and of children, that this school has 
endured, and surely that spirit we can count upon to guide it 
for the years to come. 





I have been asked by the Chairman of the Board to make 
this statement: that the Child Study Foundation, about which 
many of you have heard, has not made its report for the reason 
that the campaign is still going on. There are many yet to 
be heard from, although a great many have not been contacted 
or seen. The amounts were to be put in a permanent child 
study foundation, or to be current over a period of five years, 
as the donor preferred. The Board has approved putting into 
the permanent fund $51,250 and into the five year fund $23,100. 
This makes a total of $74,350 up to date, and means that we 
must have, and of course will have, the additional $25,650 to 
make the entire amount of $100,000 that was set by the Com- 
mittee before the close of 1938. This will establish on a firm 
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foundation this child study foundation, that is to be a perma. 
nent evidence of our fiftieth anniversary. 


I now am pleased to introduce Mr. George Thorn, Super. 
intendent of the State School, who will read what was read at 


the testimonial dinner, the resolution of the State Control Boarg 
of the Department with which Mr. Thorn and I are connected, 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
BOARD OF CONTROL 
OF 
INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES 


The State Board of Control records herewith its 
congratulations upon the Fiftieth Anniversary of The 
Training School at Vineland and the more than forty 
years of distinguished service which its Director, Pro- 
fessor Edward R. Johnstone, has given to this work. 


The Training School at Vineland is recognized 
everywhere as an outstanding agency for special train- 
ing of children whose minds have not developed norm- 
ally. 


Under the leadership of Professor Johnstone this 
school has for many years devoted a large part of its 
resources to a progressive program of research. From 
the laboratory at Vineland have come many significant 
and valuable scientific accomplishments. 


The combination of humanitarian and special- 
ized care of children has made the whole Training 
School a laboratory in the true sense of the word. 
Through the initiative of The Training School have 
come many advances in child care and treatment. Here 
have been developed administrative measures having 
broad and fundamental application to the field of insti- 
tutional management and specialized education. 

It is, therefore, with real satisfaction that the 
State Board extends its hearty congratulations to the 
Board of Trustees of The Training School and to its 
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Director, and records its appreciation of the fine spirit 
of cooperation through which the resources of The 
Training School have been made available for the bene- 
fit of the children of New Jersey. 


March 22, 1938 E. P. Earle 
Agnes R. Trier Willi .r 
tary am J. Ellis 
Secre Commissioner 





I am selected to be the bearer of bad news, 


Commissioner Ellis as well as to introduce Mr. Thorn. When 
Governor Moore accepted the invitation to 


come here today, he definitely counted on heing here, I know, 
because he got from me considerable material that he had plan- 
ned to incorporate in his address. However, the Legislature 
decided to hold its closing session at 11 o’clock this morning. 
It is required that the Governor be in attendance at his office 
during the time the Legislature is in session. 

He is sending a wire to Professor Johnstone, and he asked 
me to convey to this group his regret at not meeting with you, 
and also to express the very high regard that he has for the 
work in behalf of children which The Training School is doing. 
As Governor of New Jersey he is familiar with the fact that 
this school for many years has furnished an absolutely essen- 
tial service to a number of children who could not be trained, 
could not be cared for, in any other public institution. As 
Governor he has also heard something about the wonderful 
work that has been developed with the Crippled Childrens Com- 
mission. As everyone knows, he has always shown a real in- 
terest in this work for handicapped children, and he has loyally 
and heartily supported service to them through his several 
terms as Governor. I am sorry not to have him here today, 
for his presence and for his personnal endorsement of affection 
and regard for Professor Johnstone. 


I should like to make a few comments 
Professor Johnstone about the Research Foundation. The 
money just keeps coming in. I believe 
we shall have that $100,000 long before the end of the year. 
The way it started coming in this morning, I thought we might 
have it before the day was over. Here is a check for $100; an- 
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other check for $100, still another one for $100; then I haye 
something here I thought you might be interested in Seeing, 
I showed it to the Commissioner and he said it was the first 
one he had ever seen. This is what is called a “United States 
One Thousand Dollar bill.” I am not permitted to tell you 
who gave it; I gave my word of honor to her—yes, it was a 
woman— I might break my word to a man, but I couldn’t to 
woman. She has been a very dear friend, who has been loyal 
and helpful and has stood back of The Training School. This 
all ought to mean that we are going to have this money without 
any question. If you know of anyone who might give, leave the 
name and address at The Training School. We will do our 
best to show them what we are trying to do, and long before 
the end of the year we shall have the $100,000. 

This afternoon’s program is rather full and because of the 
Governor’s absence I am wondering if I might speak for a few 
minutes now, as I had intended to do this afternoon, and say 
something about the beginnings of the institution. 

There are a few people who are intimately acquainted with 
the early days, who might speak of them perhaps more inti- 
mately than I. However, I should like to call attention 
to some of the early facts, early struggles, that had to be met 
in order to get the thing started so that when Professor Garri- 
son died, and the new movement came along with a lot of new 
people, we could carry out the ideals that he had started fifty 
years ago and carried out for twelve years. 

On March ist, 1888, the institution came here. On the 
site of the present Maxham was a frame building, three stories 
high. Professor Garrison persuaded Mr. Maxham to give that 
building and forty acres of land to establish the Training School. 
I took occasion to look over some of the reports, the first rec- 
ords, and was surprised to find again and again and again that 
the early struggle was a real fight to get enough money just 
to keep the thing going, but it grew and grew and grew. They 
pumped the water needed for the institution by hand. They 
had tanks on top of the buildings. The remains of the old 
tank on Wilbur Cottage can still be seen. When they wanted 
water, a couple of boys would pump until they got tired, then 
somebody else would do it, then they would come back and do 
it a second time, and so on. Now, we have two steam pumps, 
one electric pump, very fine wells, and all the rest of the things 
we need. 
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The washing in an institution of this kind is quite a ser- 
ious problem; the children, some of them, are unclean; their 
clothes have to be changed every day, and two or three times 
a day. In those early days they washed things by hand, rub- 
bed on a washboard, an old fashioned corrugated washboard. 
This afternoon you will visit the new laundry building. It has 
just been finished and equipped with extractors, dryers and 
all of the things that go to make up a modern laundry. 


Now we have excellent facilities for manual training and 
for mental and physical training. These are all material things. 
Very early Professor Garrison developed the idea of religious 
training and manual activities. Every room must be a school 
ora workshop. I found in one of the early reports, “The true 
education for boys and girls who are feeble-minded or back- 
ward is to teach them what they ought to know and can make 
use of when they become men and women in years.” There is 
a lot of good in that, “teaching them what they ought to know 
and can make use of when they become men and women in 
years.” Professor Garrison was a very wise man, with won- 
derful foresight. 


As one of the boys 
Mr. Walter McDougall speaks for Henry of the institution, 
my ‘name is Henry. 
I was born about forty-five years ago, near Hammonton. Moth- 
er had a lot of children. When I was five years old I stopped 
growing mentally, but physically I went right on. I was in all 
kinds of trouble, nobody understood me. Finally, in the Provi- 
dence of God, I was brought down here and lived in Robison 
Cottage. I couldn’t read, and there was no hope of my ever 
reading. I could do work with my hands, and one day they 
took out the wooden cart, and told a lot of us boys to climb 
in. We were going to Menantico. We got up there and all 
we could see was scrub oak, and we were told that we owned 
that land and that we were going to clean up the place, and 
when the roads were cleaned out and dry enough we would 
start work. The next year we had portable houses. We went 
out and spent the summer and worked. 


That is the early picture of twenty-five years ago. Today 
there is a real farm there and one hundred boys. Yesterday 
they cut thirty-five acres of grass and sprinkled it with mo- 
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lasses and put it all in the silo. This is a new kind of feeq 
that may revolutionize the raising of cattle and the pro. 
ducing of milk. This is a sample of the development jn 
which this institution has always taken a part. Yesterday 
somebody said, “I wish I could give something for the Colony,” 
Well, you can. This is the proposition. Out at Menantico they 
want a recreation building for the boys, a place where on Sun- 
day afternoons they can get together for religious meetings, 
and during the week have their own movies and other enter. 
tainment. In the place where you will lunch today there will 
be a receptacle with a card on it, “Recreation Fund.” What- 
ever you put in there is going to start this fund for a recrea.- 
tional center at Menantico, and we hope the building will be 
there next year for you to see. 


I have a book here prepared by the com- 
Commissioner Ellis mittee in charge of the work of the Child 

Study Foundation. Miss Sehon, who has 
done this beautiful work, is a representative of that committee, 
They have brought together for Professor Johnstone, for a per- 
manent record, the messages that have come with the gifts; 
and knowing Professor Johnstone as we do, I think we will all 
appreciate that these evidences of friendship, and the personal, 
affectionate regards that are written into these letters, will 
really mean as much to him as the money itself that goes for 
the work of the School. I am giving this to you, Professor 
Johnstone, with the love of your many, many friends. 


I appreciate all of this more than I can 
Professor Johnstone tell you. It is just a wonderful thing to 

have lived through it all. I might have 
died, and you might have been saying it with a lot of flowers; 
but I am living, and I have had all of these lovely things come to 
me. While I appreciate it all, I do not want you to forget that 
Professor Garrison started it, and the many of you who have 
been here through the long years have helped to make all this 
possible. Do not forget yourselves who have come, some of 
you for years and years, some of you for the first time, with 
your congratulations and good wishes. It does not belong to 
one person, for it takes folks like yourselves to do what has 
been done. Thank you all very, very much. 
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This year is truly an anniversary year. 
Professor Johnstone Forty years ago next September, Mr. 

Nash came to The Training School. 
What a wonderful thing it is to have a man like Mr. Nash at 
your right hand for forty years—loyal, faithful, willing, con- 
siderate. It is a real joy to say here, before all of you, most 
of you members of the Association, how much we all appreciate 
him. 

Mr. Nash has led our music, and has been back of all of 
our musical programs; and more important, through all these 
years one of his chief functions has been the activities of the 
children in their cottage life and on the playfield. He has 
their love and respect. He is going to lead us now in singing 
“In the Garden,” and while we sing let us do it remembering 
the forty years of his devoted service. 


The wonder grows on me that a young fel- 
Reverend De Maris low like me could recall the establishment 

of this institution. I knew Olin Garrison 
and I knew Charles Garrison and I knew Ella Garrison fifty 
years ago. Of course, I must have been very young then, but 
Ihad a good memory. I remember the personnel of this school, 
in its leadership at least, all these years, and there is more than 
one name on the list of “Who’s Who” in this Training School. 


I have known Professor Johnstone a good while, and I 
have had two things against him ever since I can remember. 
The first one is, he is a Baptist. Most of the great men around 
here are Methodists:—Governor Stokes, Branson, and myself. 
In my later years I have grown more magnanimous and so I 
have forgiven him this great denominational slip, but there is 
one thing that I can never forgive him, and I want him to know 
it. He gave a stag party out here one time to a few friends: 
Chandler, Keighley, Williams, Nash and myself, and he served 
half smokes and apple juice. Most of my friends knew of my 
aversion to half smokes and they wondered how I would get 
along, but I tried somewhat to overcome my aversion. He had 
a little brown dog lying in front of the hearth, and I recall 
that when he went into the kitchen, he whistled for the little 
dog. I remember it perfectly. He served the half smoke; fin- 
ally I managed to get it to my lips, and just as I did they all 
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barked. These are the two things I have against Profeggoy 
Johnstone, but to show him that I have no hard feelings, I haye 
shaken hands with him today twice. 


I have known these other men—Goddard, one of the great 
men of his age, and Nash, and Arnade, then the old sturdy 
Scotchman, Davidson. I do not believe half the things that are 
said about the Scotch. I heard the other day that a Scotchman 
left $500 in his will for the widow of the unknown soldier. | 
heard of another Scotchman who fell in the well, and his wife 
tried to get him out. Finally she said, “I will call the hired 
man.” Sandy said, “What time is it?” She replied, “11:30.” 
“Oh, well,” he said, “I will swim around for thirty minutes.” | 
have known these men in this institution for nearly fifty years, 
One of my special girls friends, (I have never revealed this 
until this morning), is Nellie, dear little Nellie. I have heard 
her play for I won't say how long, but I loved her the first day 
I saw her and always will. 


I am to speak for five minutes. Four and a half have gone 
already, but I should like to felicitate this school on its magnifc- 
cent work of fifty years. What a record it has made! It is 
known on both sides of the Atlantic, and will become more and 
more widely known with the passing of the years. I saw last 
week on a mission program, this statement, “We have crossed 
the bay, the ocean lies beyond.” This school has crossed the 
bay, but there is a wider sheet beyond, and if you pay up this 
$100,000 that Director Johnstone wants and I am sure he is 
going to get (I was amazed at the way he pulled the checks 
out of his pocket) I anticipate that before long that $100,000 
will be in that surplus fund, and while you have “crossed the 
bay,” you are going out to the wider expanses in the years to 
come. 


The work of the Board of Visitors at The Train- 
Mrs. Synnott ing School—it isn’t work—our pleasure here is 

making contacts with our boys and our girls and 
our friends who are taking care of them. In 1888 two women 
were put on the Board of Directors. Then it was decided that 
there should be a separate woman’s Board. A woman’s touch 
was needed. When Professor Garrison came here he brought 
two very wonderful women with him who are here with us today, 
and I know that he could not have made such a success if he 
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had not had the help of these two loyal women. When we con- 
tact our girls and our boys, we do not really come as a Board 
of Inspection, for which we were organized in the first place, 
put rather we visit the cottages. If we do in our visits see any 
little things that might be improved, just as in our own homes, 
we make the suggestion, and if it is feasible we find that condi- 
tion changed when we come again. 


But I think our greatest pleasure is in our real personal 
contact with the boys and girls. We have two pages of By- 
laws and a Constitution, which we really try to live up to, but 
we seldom read; but when we come here, we feel that the folks 
here really belong to us. I have two little stories that will 
show the things that have made our visits so pleasant here. 
I happen to know the father and mother of one of the boys. 
They live in New England and do not get down here very 
often. I remarked to the housemother that this mother was 
rather bothered about her boy. She is a deeply religious wo- 
man, and wondered if he was saying his evening prayers. I 
talked to the housemother about it, and she said, “Yes, he says 
his prayers every night; we all say our prayers every night; 
we have a little service together before we go to bed.” I won- 
der of how many schools that could be said (perhaps a great 
many), but I wrote back to that mother and told her of condi- 
tions here and it gave her a great deal of comfort. 


I am particularly fond of the boys. I have a lovely group 
at Mills Cottage. I usually remember them with cards or some- 
thing on the various holidays. Last Valentine’s Day they want- 
ed to know where all the valentines came from. Of course, 
the housemother said they were probably from me. At the 
close of that day, she was giving each one of the boys a piece 
of gum, which was a great reward, when they said, “Why 
couldn’t Mrs. Synnott have some of this gum?” and so they 
wrote a letter and sent me a piece of gum. I have preserved 
that piece of spearmint and always shall. These are our con- 
tacts; we do want to help the housemothers and the other 
people who are here, and I cannot tell you how much we as 
individuals receive in return from them. . There isn’t another 
institution like this in the world, with Professor Johnstone, Mr. 
Nash, and all of the fine personnel we have here. 
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I have been connected with The Training Schoo} 
Doctor Doll in one capacity or another since 1912. [ cannot, 

therefore, speak with the wisdom of forty years, 
but during these years I have had a great many different means 
of contact with the school and also outside the school because 
my work takes me outside the institution almost as much as jt 
does inside, and I should like to speak to you as a stranger, ag 
an outsider, rather than as one who has been spending many 
happy years in this village. I should like to speak ag 
I would speak if I had never visited The Training School, 
had learned about it only in the outside professional world, and 
if that had been the case I would learn about it first in the 
field of education, which is my major subject. I would have 
learned that the whole modern system of education in this 
country has been reorganized by the work which has been 
done here at The Training School. I would have heard all 
about Professor Johnstone, affectionately and professionally, as 
you do. I would have heard of other departments in the Insti- 
tution which have introduced new systems of education, ac- 
complishing the impossible, such as the newest experiment at 
Woodbine, where the ultra-impossible is being done. I would 
have learned of the whole reorganization of educational pro- 
cedures and theories. 


In my other field, Psychology, I would have learned that 
all we know at the present time in the field of mental deficiency, 
of abnormal psychology, has been tremendously helped by this 
little center. I would have learned that the whole system of 
intelligence examinations, which we take for granted today, 
really grew out of the work here. I would have learned about 
every kind of mental test, methods of child study, parent edu- 
cation, and child guidance, and mental hygiene, and those other 
things which have been developed in such an extraordinary 
measure from this place where you now sit. Then, that work 
in psychology would have taken me into the field of social wel- 
fare because social welfare and education go hand in hand. I 
would have learned particularly of the work done in the cor- 
rectional field, how the work of this place has influenced the 
whole modern movement for classification and estimates of 
individuals in respect to which the State of New Jersey is in 
a most enviable position, thanks to the State Department, Com- 
missioner Ellis and Professor Johnstone. 
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I could also speak in my former capacity as a farmer, but 
I was not a professional farmer. I would have been learning 
a great deal in that field from this institution, because here for 
a period of fifty years have been carried out some of the out- 
standing experiments in the field of agriculture and methods of 
research in agriculture. There is no time to mention them, 
put those of you who have followed the work here must know 
that it exists. Then if we were to go back to the personal, I 
would say that I have learned something about how to live, but 
I won’t go into that, because I am afraid I might give way. 


This privilege which I am about to enjoy has 
Mrs. Morris come to me today because of old associations, be- 

cause of my father’s associations (he was the old 
Scotchman of whom Doctor De Maris spoke) and because of his 
love for the school. I looked at my father’s picture today, and 
I thought he looked a little surprised to see what I am about 
to do. 


My father was here when Professor Garrison was here; 
in fact, he thought most highly of Professor Garrison—he was 
at the house the night Professor Garrison died. So we are 
really very closely connected. For the last ten or fifteen years 
I have been, of course, on your Board. This being the fiftieth 
anniversary, it is a time for memories, and I have a very dear 
memory, dear to me because it does mean much to me, because 
it has changed my thinking for a good many years. I am go- 
ing to tell you what it is. It is just a little thing, but it has 
meant a good deal to me. 


I attend the Methodist Church. Professor Garrison and 
his family went to the same church. It was the custom many 
years ago for the pastor to call upon one of his leading mem- 
bers to make the closing prayer. This particular Sunday, as 
I recall it, our pastor asked Professor Garrison to make the 
closing prayer. I sat back of him but I saw him very distinctly. 
I did not know him personally but I knew him, as I said before, 
through my father. Those of you who remember him know 
that his face had a shining light; I recall that very distinctly. 
He got up out of the seat and went to the end of the pew and 
knelt, and he threw his head back as though he were trying 
to see into the heavens. He “prayed” the Lord’s prayer; he 
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didn’t repeat the Lord’s prayer; he “prayed” the Lord’s prayer: 
and for the first time in my life, I saw the difference. I haq 
always thought of the Lord’s prayer as something you repeated 
at the close of a prayer, but I have never thought of it since - 
in that way. Everyone recognized what he was trying to do, 
No one attempted to repeat it with him. He “prayed” the 
Lord’s prayer; he made that his prayer. 

He was the Founder, and that was the spirit he had; he 
got his instructions directly from the great Teacher. We have 
had that spirit ever since in this school. I know it, because I 
have seen it myself. You cannot come here without seeing it, 
without finding it. I do not need to tell you—you all know, our 
Director continues to get his instructions from the great Teach- 
er, but it is here among the employees, among the teachers, 
and it is here among the children. I have seen it. And our 
dear Miss Annie, whom we all loved so much, had the spirit 
of Jesus, and that has come all the way down through the years, 
It animates the entire place. 

I am getting away a little from what I wanted to speak 
about; I just want to speak a little more personally now. I 
know that the wives fifty years ago were as ready to help their 
husbands as they are now, but they did not make such a fu- 
rore about it as some of us do; they stood right beside their 
husbands just the same and helped in every way they could. 
The wife of the Founder did that very thing, and all through 
the years we have our memories of her, too. I asked a girl this 
morning, “What do red roses mean?” and she said, “They mean 
love.” That is what I want these red roses to mean, and they 
do mean love, the love of all the friends at The Training School 
for our dear Mrs. Garrison. It is with real pleasure and sin- 
cere appreciation that I give her these fifty roses. 
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Parents Day 


For many years July Fourth has been celebrated as Par- 
ents’ Day and on this day parents come from far and near, 
arriving as early as possible so that they may help the house- 
mothers and housefathers decorate the cottages and prepare 
their event for the parade. The band concert, the water sports 
and the “eats” are all much enjoyed. The entertainment by 
the children is appreciated particularly by the parents of those 
who take part, but the big event of the day is the parade. The 
following notes culled from the children’s “News Sheet’ tell 
the story pretty much as the children themselves told it. 


“From the appearance of everything the Fourth of July 
was even more successful than usual. It started off with a band 
concert on the center lawn in the morning. All the guests of 
the boys and girls were served a delicious meal in Garrison Hall 
at noon. Then came the entertainment with songs, drills, 
dances, playlets and recitations. There was a good attendance 
in the Hall, and they enjoyed and applauded the performance. 
Then in the evening, after supper came the parade—the grand 
feature of the day. It was mostly pageant, celebrating the fif- 
tieth birthday of the School, or something special that had pass- 
ed in the history of the School. From the noise of the specta- 


tors it was a very nice parade. 
T. D. 


“I want to tell of some of the floats and marchers in the 
parade. They were so good that we don’t want to forget them. 
The Robison boys had a float with a progression of their activi- 
ties displayed. They represented the shopwork and clubs and 
Boy Scouts. Cattell A. displayed a comparison of the styles in 
clothing the boys have worn in different years. Cattell B. had 
a float that represented Moore Cottage day room when the boys 
lived there. Baker boys marched with their housemother, dress- 
ed in fancy costumes such as were used in the first Fourth of 
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July parade. Mills boys were uniformly dressed and marched 
in a drill line, two abreast. They were all in white with lay. 
ender straps on the front of their shirts and a large gold anni. 
versary seal on their backs. DeMott boys were quite unique, 
Each boy represented a building, carrying a sign with the date 
of its erection, a picture of the cottage, and was dressed ag 
the occupant of the building he represented. Branson was very 
well dressed in the 1910 regalia of the Public School teachers, 
who were members of the Summer School that year. Linden 
boys marched carrying a large School flag made of crepe paper, 
Elmer boys all participated and some were in girls costumes as 
the Girls’ Band, with Mr. Evans dressed as Professor Nash 
directing the band. Hutchinson was very pretty. They hada 
huge birthday cake on a float with the children inside, and their 
heads represented the candles. Extension had a large Training 
School Bulletin displayed. The boys scheduled to the farm 
and poultry departments were featured too. Miss Vernon rode 
in a beautifully decorated float and Henry and Katie rode with 
her. The banner “This is our Golden Year” was for these 
three who have been here for fifty years. Tyler girls were cos- 
tumed to represent the first Lady Visitors. Louden represented 
a birthday party. Carol Cottage had the Joy Riders; Wilbur 
had a miscellaneous entry and an old car which looked as though 
it were celebrating its fiftieth birthday, too.” 
G. D. 


“Babbitt had a beautiful float representing the pot of gold 
at the foot of a rainbow. The children were dressed in gold 
and hung up the “Fifties” as the forge in one corner turned 
them out. The Colony had a fine section in the parade showing 
their progress to their Twenty-fifth birthday. Raymond had 
an old bell from the original Maxham barn which had been used 
to call the farm hands. It was painted gold and silver and 
still rings clearly and sweetly.” 

E. S. 
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Menantico Colony 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


Menantico Colony celebrated its Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
on Wednesday, July 13th. The program was an informal pic- 
nic party at which it seemed as though each one was striving 
to outdo the other in having a good time. 

The Colony, as you know, was founded in 1913 with the 
idea of giving an outlet to the energy of growing boys who 
needed a permanent home. The land chosen had been lying 
waste for a number of years but with care and effort on the 
part of the boys and skill and scientific background on the part 
of the employees, it has become good land, prolific in its yield 
and rather ideal for dairy and other animal industries. The 
work has had the advice and support of the State Experiment 
Station and we have cooperated with them in many experiments 
from the time when we tried to find the best way to clear scrub 
oak and pine land to the recent experiments in cattle breeding 
and in grass and molasses ensilage. 

The boys have shown a special interest in all that has been 
done, for every time an experiment was finished or an event 
completed, there has been a party; and so this celebration of 
twenty-five years was full of enthusiasm. There were boating 
and swimming races and fishing contests. The School band 
came out both afternoon and evening and furnished the music. 
After supper there were races and field events of all kinds with 
prizes for everyone, whether they were first, fourth or fortieth. 

A purse of over fifty dollars for a piano for the new assem- 
bly building was presented by the employees and the Annual 
Day gifts of over one hundred dollars were added to the Enter- 
tainment Fund. 

In presenting this gift to Mr. and Mrs. Merithew, the Direc- 
tor spoke at length of the growth of the Colony. When this 
tract of land was taken over, it comprised five hundred acres. 
Mr. Bleecker VanWagenen loaned us the money to purchase 
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it and at the end of a year or two he cancelled the mortgage 
and thus made it a gift from him. There were just woods 
roads and narrow paths through the scrub oak and scrub pine 
and in the beginning trails had to be blazed so we would not 
lose our way. 


The first buildings were fabricated and came to ug in 
sections from Michigan. We cleared a little patch and put up 
the buildings. The first group of boys with Mr. Merithew, be- 
gan to clear the land, cut brush, pull stumps, etc., and it was 
great fun. Gradually the open area spread and the group of 
boys became larger until today there are four or five hundred 
acres cleared and about one hundred boys make their home at 
the Colony. 


Large crops were grown in the earliest days and the dairy 
and piggery were moved out from the School. Contacts were 
made with the Division of Animal Husbandry at the Experiment 
Station in New Brunswick. Just as we have carried on experi- 
ments in education, psychology, medicine, etc., when the oppor- 
tunity opened we extended our agriculture experiments to the 
Colony and for many years have cooperated with the Experi- 
ment Station in dairy cattle breeding, milk production, butter 
fat, etc. Many blue ribbons came from the State Fair for our 
excellent pork and other products and following the work in 
growing disease-immune sweet potatoes about fifteen or twenty 
years ago, we now have excellent crops of sweets and are fur- 
nishing seed to many of our neighbors. 


Of course all sorts of things are grown on the farm, but 
perhaps the most enjoyed of all is the fruit from our twelve- 
acre apple orchard. The saying is that an apple a day keeps 
the doctor away—we have many apples but few calls for the 
doctor. 


As soon as the Colony began to grow, we felt the need of 
more substantial buildings and for some time we made our 
own cement blocks and erected comfortable one-story buildings. 
Recently we have changed to native sandstone which will prob- 
ably be used in the future. The newest building has been start- 
ed—a recreation hall which will be suitable for Sunday gather- 
ings as well as moving pictures and other entertainment. 

Running through the property from one corner to another 
is the pretty Menantico Creek and for a number of years our 
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institution camp has been located at the upper end of this creek. 
We planned and made an artificial lake several years ago which 
covers an area of about seventy-five acres and gives us not only 
fishing, boating and bathing to our heart’s content, but runs 
a small hydro-electric plant that furnishes the Colony with 
electricity. 

All that has been accomplished could not have been done 
had it not been for the loyalty and cooperation of the employees; 
and the boys have been a great help and feel that the Colony 
is theirs. Billy and Frank and Robert feel.that they own the 
cows they milk and no one would think of calling John’s ten 
acre field, in which the sudan grass grows so well, anything 
put John’s field. Raymond’s flower gardens are beauty spots. 
Jerry has his team of mules and Richard has his tractor, so 
that in every way there is a definite sense of possession that 
adds to the good spirit everywhere in evidence. In the same 
way, those who are employed here have come to feel a sense of 
ownership that has led to the fine spirit of cheerfulness and 
untiring activity that has made the work possible. 

Mr. Merithew spoke of the enthusiasm with which the boys 
and members of the staff enjoyed the day and their happiness 
in the appreciation shown. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Merithew, we can only say may they long 
continue in the successful development of this wonderful place. 
Their loyalty to the boys and their untiring efforts have made 
their work outstanding and in the name of the members of tne 
Association, the Boards of Trustees and Visitors, and of us 
who are associated with them we express appreciation. 
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